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Horace and the Augustan Circle 


For a correct estimate of Horace it is essential to bear 
in mind that he was the only member of the Augustan 
Cirele to be born southwards of Rome. During the first 
three centuries of the Republic the advancing frontier 
of Roman dominion had lain on that side of the capital. 
First the Samnites and then the Greeks had been drawn 
with the slow inevitability of gradualness within the 
pale of Roman authority. Venusia, the birthplace of 
Horace, and perhaps the largest Roman colony ever 
founded, began its career in 291 B. c. with 20,000 cit- 
izens. Within the same century occurred the First 
Punic War and immediately afterwards a new frontier 
developed in the north. The great Flaminian Way was 
constructed in 220 and opened up the Gallie lands as 
far as the Po. The Po valley itself was settled chiefly 
in the years following the Hannibalie Wars. It was 
this new and vigorous frontier land that gave birth to 
Catullus, Virgil, Livy, and a score more of lesser pre- 
Augustans and Augustans. Horace was thus a solitary 


southerner among Romans and Transpadanes. 


More than one factor tended to make the southern 
Italians conservative. The campaigns of Alexander the 
Great had opened vast areas in the East to the tide 
of Greek emigration and left the Hellenism of Southern 
Italy and Sicily in the backwash of Greek civilization. 
The Venusian colonists themselves had left their homes 
in Central Italy when the old-fashioned Roman pagan- 
ism was still in full flower and Latin literature still 
unborn. Continuous hard times followed the Hannibalie 
Wars, and the Venusians in 90 B.c. were constrained 
to throw in their lot with the Samnites, who rebelled 
against the niggardliness of the Senate and started the 
insurrection which Roman historians ealled the Social 
War, although it might have been styled more correctly 
the War of Italian Independence. They chose the losing 
side, as Horace did later in the Civil War, but the spirit 
was the same, a resolute independence. 

There is no ground for suspicion that the father of 
the poet was not of genuine Italian lineage. The sug- 
gestion is quite plausible that he had lost his liberty 
through capture during the Social War.’ It is inviting 
to infer from the exceptional relationship existing be- 
tween father and son that the latter was the only child 
of a late marriage; a man who was of military age in 
90-89 would have been around forty-five years of age 
when the poet was born. Since the name seems to have 
been taken from the Horatian tribe and the father was 
engaged in the collection of taxes of some sort, it is 
conceivable that he was not a slave in private bondage, 


but a servant of the colony. It may even be surmised 
that friendly connections surviving from this calling 
prompted and aided the poet’s quest of an appointment 
after Philippi to a post as scribe in the quaestors’ 
department. Certain it is that his aptness for secretarial 
duties was well recognized, since he was later offered a 
place as confidential secretary to Augustus,’ doubtlessly 
after his return from the East, following the annexation 
of Egypt. 

When the elder Horace brought his son to Rome in 
the late fifties of the last century B.c., the selection 
of a tutor was of paramount importance. The choice of 
the conservative man from an old-fashioned part of 
Italy fell upon a conservative teacher from his own 
region, Orbilius of Beneventum. His rejection of the 
schoolmasters patronized by the more liberal-minded 
Transpadanes was probably reinforeed by reasonable 
warnings, of which the poet gives specimens in Satire I, 
4, 105-126. His later dislike of Catullus, Calvus and 
their school is not to be accounted for by mere appre- 
hension concerning his title to be called the pioneer 
lyrie poet of Rome. In all his poetry there is no hint 
of interest either in them or in the neoteric poets who 
fascinated Virgil and Cornelius Gallus with their erotic 
themes. Whatever eroticism we find in the Odes is 
manifestly derived from earlier strata of Greek liter- 
ature. It is eroticism of sentiment, not of passion. The 
names are chosen to fit the metres and the situations 
belong to the far-off convivialities of the sixth or fifth 
centuries of the Greek islands. Even the sentiment is 
secondary to the exquisite diction and the strophic form. 
Horace was neither an erotic nor a romantic poet; Virgil 
was both, at times. 

The departure of Horace for Athens in 45 B.c. was 
consistent with the conservative opinions of his father. 
It was not a solitary choice but part of a general move- 
ment so manifest that Julius Caesar, then exercising 
monarchieal rule, took legislative measures to check it.® 
The aristocrats were removing their adolescent sons from 
a scene that gave them no joy and was soon in their 
expectation to be ended by some sort of revolution; it 
was hardly their anticipation that actual civil war would 
ensue. When the assassination of Julius failed to restore 
the Republic and the mismanaged revolution rendered 
a military struggle inevitable, it was natural for Brutus 
to include Athens in his itinerary towards Asia. It 
was true, of course, that the guarded sons of cautious 
parents then studying in Greece were rather inexperi- 
enced for employment as officers, but the necessity of 
assembling a numerous staff had not been considered in 
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the rash plans of the liberators. It was thus that 
Horace by a prank of fortune attained the rank of 
tribunus militum, a station to which a freedman’s son 
could not have aspired in normal times. 

It was after the catastrophe of Philippi that the for- 
tunes of Horace sank to their lowest ebb. He returned 
to Rome bereft of land, father and friends. The im- 
mediate outlook was dark and nebulous. Even after 
the fear for his daily bread was removed by appoint- 
ment as scribe in the quaestors’ department, the grim 
fact remained that the triumviral government was still 
vindictive and incapable of winning public confidence. 
The emergence of an illustrious group of writers aided 
by ample patronage, though then imminent, could not 
have been anticipated by the maddest flight of fancy. 
It was at this gloomy hour that a common misfortune 
brought Horace into sympathetic contact with a previous 
acquaintance in the person of Virgil. Nature pursues 
extremely devious methods in schooling her great men 
and she had contrived to reduce these two poets to like 
distress and to bring them to a common goal by very 
different routes. The genius of both was fructified by 
disasters comparable in themselves, but involved in 
contrary loyalties. 

The social, political and literary life of Rome was so 
concentrated in the Forum and its neighborhood that 
the quaint spectacle of the youthful Horace going to his 
teachers attended by his prudent father must have been 
familiar to the tall, gaunt young man from Mantua, 
but they had belonged to different groups. There was 
also five years of difference in their ages. <A difference 
of five years means little to elderly men, but it separates 
young students from one another decisively. Besides, 
there was the difference of tutors. Whoever the tutors 
of Virgil may have been, they certainly had not frowned 
upon the cirele of Catullus and the neoteries. It is 
unlikely in the extreme that these teachers were con- 
genial to the erabbed Orbilius, though equally improb- 
able that all were unknown to one another. The assump- 
tion of studies pursued in common under the same 
instruction is therefore inconceivable, though mutual 
acquaintaneeship, at least by sight, is sure. 

Subsequent interests, however, had furnished the two 
young men with common grounds of feeling and con- 
duct. Both of them had retired from Rome about the 
year 45, and both had turned from rhetoric to the pur- 
suit of philosophy. Both took up the friendly wisdom 
of Epicurus. Friends there have been in all ages, but 
Epicureans made a cult of friendship. It was the basis 
of their practical ethics. Of the two poets it is doubtful 
which possessed the greater aptitude for friendship, but 
Virgil was the older and certainly began the practice of 
it at an earlier date. The calamity of the confiscation 
seems to have awakened in him this unsuspected talent. 
The Eclogues are a little anthology of friendship. The 
author won the favor of Asinius Pollio. He made a 
friend of Alfenus Varus and he heightened for himself 
the attachment of Cornelius Gallus. A chance meeting 
with Maecenas, with whom he had been previously only 
slightly aequainted,* ripened rapidly into an ardent 
attachment. 
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The friendship of Quintilius Varus, Plotius Tucca 
and Lucius Varius was probably of earlier date. It may 
have been Virgil who introduced them to Maecenas. It 
was certainly Virgil and Varius who vouched for the 
goodness of Horace in the house of Maecenas a few years 
later.» Thus Horace was a late entrant into this pre- 
Augustan circle of Maecenas and by no means a charter 
member. It must long have seemed to him paradoxical 
to find himself weleomed in such company. Only the 
dissolving influence of their generous friendliness could 
have served to convert him from his stubborn, ingrained 
republicanism. He had written in bitter vein about 
affairs of state following the overthrow of Brutus and 
Cassius, and some interval must have elapsed before he 
could refer to the new regime of Augustus, in Ode I, 
16, as the ‘‘fairer daughter of a mother fair,’’ or con- 
fess to anxiety for the ship of state, I, 14, in these words: 


Nuper sollicitum quae mihi taedium, 
nunc desiderium curaque non levis, 
interfusa nitentis 
vites aequora Cycladas. 


The healing friendship that was essential to his mental 
health and happiness had been offered him by devotees 
of the very cause that had filled his soul with disgust 
and bitterness. Poetic apology was necessary for poetic 
reproaches, and he vouchsafed it with a sane and meas- 
ured deliberateness, sincere, candid, and _ still inde- 
pendent : 


nune ego mitibus 
mutare quaero tristia, dum mihi 
fias recantatis amica 
opprobriis animumque reddas. 


Although Virgil possessed the ampler mind, there is 
nevertheless an inherent unity between the characters 
and careers of the two major poets of this group. Eth- 
ically the Odes of Horace belong with the Eclogues, 
poems of friendship. Horace became the social secre- 
tary, as it were, of his adopted circle. He stepped into 
the place that had been occupied by Virgil during the 
first quinquennium of that association. Let the reader 
peruse again the first two books of the Odes in partie- 
ular, and he will find there a literary roll eall of 
early Augustans. The new and old friends of the 
author are obligated to their allegiance by the acceptance 
of a gift of poesy. The Epistles are ethically a continu- 
ation of the Odes, not of the Satires. They are monu- 
ments of friendships. By this time, however, the mem- 
bership was thinning. Augustus was younger than most 
members of his court. The poets had been inherited 
from the Republic and were not trained under his re- 
gime. The tenacious princeps was therefore destined to 
outlive them. If the truth be recognized, the contribu- 
tion of the poets to the new order was quite complete 
when the Fourth Book of the Odes appeared in 13 B. c. 
From that time until death summoned them a lustrum 
later, the two friends Maecenas and Horace must have 
been lonely men, regarding sadly the progress of an 
Empire that no longer stood in need of their services. 
Nevertheless it was Horace, the ex-republican and prose- 
lyte, who had by his systematic friendliness done more 
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than any other to make a unit of that most illustrious 
of all ancient literary cabinets. 

Victoria College, 

University of Toronto, 


Toronto, Ont., Canada Norman W. DEWITT 


NOTES 
1, T. Frank, Catullus and Horace, pp. 133-4. 
2. Suetonius, Vita, p. 297; Roth. 
3. Suetonius, Iulius 42; Classical Weekly, Vol. XXV, No. 675, 
p. 91. 
4, Suetonius, Veta, p. 14; Diehl. 
5. Satires I, 6, 54-55. 


Speculum sine Macula 
Ecce crystallus sine labe pura, 
Cui suum toto Deus ore vultum 
(Filium) impressit, speculi nitentis 
Captus amore. 


Tota iam vere, dea, tota pulera es. 
Tu quidem Virgo quoque pulera; sed cum 
Mater ¢t Virgo celebraris, es te 
Pulerior ipsa. 
Tacosus Baupaegus, S. I. 
(1603-1668) 


Lyricorum IV, 32 


The Mirror Without Spot 
Behold the Crystal pure, unstained, 
Upon which God His features limned 
—His own dear Son!—by love constrained 
For that Mirror’s brightness never dimmed. 


All fair art thou, sweet heaven’s Queen! 
Fair e’en as Virgin art thou praised ; 
Yet Virgin-Motherhood hath seen 
Thee o’er thy virgin-beauty raised. 
Campion High School, 


Prairie du Chien, Wis. A. F. Geyser, S. J. 


Anent the Sense-Line Method of Teaching Cicero 

Since the sense-line method of reading and teaching Cicero 
is becoming more and more popular among our classical teachers, 
we wish to announce that the Fourth Catilinarian, arranged in 
sense-lines by Augustine F. Giunta, 8. J., will be ready for use 
in the early fall. If any of our readers wish to acquaint them- 
selves with the nature of this method, often called Colometry, 
and its usability in the classroom, they may be referred to 
Mr. Peterson’s articles in the CLASSICAL BULLETIN: ‘‘ Teaching 
the Gallic War as Caesar Wrote It’’; Vol. IX, pp. 25, 47; 
‘‘Sense-Lines, an Aid to Vocal Reading of Latin’’; Vol. X, 
p- 30; ‘‘Who’s Afraid of Big, Bad Caesar?’’; Vol. X, p. 62. 

Attention may here be called to Mr. Peterson’s editions of the 
Pro Archia, and the First Catilinarian; of these, single texts, 
printed, sell for 25 cents (18 cents for quantities of ten or more) ; 
an accompanying manual, for the use of teachers, sells for 20 
cents, in mimeographed form. Mr. Giunta’s Fourth Cattlinarian 
will be available in mimeographed form: text, single copies, 
20 cents (18 cents for larger quantities) ; manual, 20 cents. Apply 
to the business editor of the CLASSICAL BULLETIN. 
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The Eumenides and Beethoven’s Symphony 
in D Minor 

Even one who has only once been fortunate enough to 
hear Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, will not easily 
forget the beautiful harmonies of the first three move- 
ments of that work and its final jubilant climax. One 
feels distinctly, as the symphony develops, an ever recur- 
ring note of eagerness to express some idea, and the dis- 
tress and hopelessness which follow upon failure to do 
so. As we proceed, we hear this theme varied and elab- 
orated with questionings and expressions of doubt and 
experimental phrases, played successively on several in- 
struments, but always dying out in the same tantalizing 
failure. The emotional pitch constantly rises with the 
soul’s increasing effort to find adequate expression in 
instrumental music. Finally, with a burst which seems 
almost directly intelligible in its painful effort, the or- 
chestra in despair abruptly abandons the attempt and 
gives way to articulate song, the proper means of intel- 
lectual expression. Straightway a mighty vocal chorus 
swells into a paean of triumph and jubilation; and so, 
finally, with the way paved by obedience to an inevitable 
law, the desperate struggle ends in joy and glory. 

The dramatic structure of the Eumenides of Aeschylus 
follows in general somewhat similar lines. After the 
fearful tale of crimes—expiatory, yet always demanding 
new expiation—this last play of the Oresteian trilogy 
must accomplish the task of justifying the murder of a 
mother by her own son. As Aeschylus treats it, the 
problem is centered in the fierce struggle for mastery 
between the life-for-life justice of the ancient regime 
and the justice, wise and merey-tempered, of Zeus and 
his reign. The play opens in great agitation: the 
Pythian priestess sounds the keynote with her excited 
speech. Orestes is shown utterly frantic, despairing, yet 
hoping against hope in Zeus; the Furies, relentless and 
confident of their immemorial rights, growing ever 
wilder in their baffled hate. Yet through it all Apollo’s 
calm assurance never lets us doubt that in the event 
the wisdom and truer justice of Zeus must prevail. And 
so to the climax. With the Athenian elders quite at a 
loss to judge this conflict of gods, and the Furies waxing 
even more violent and implacable, Athena, goddess of 
Wisdom, sprung from the mind of Zeus, gives her decis- 
ive vote: Orestes, mother-murderer though he be, must 
go free; justice can—must—will henceforth be wise and 
merciful, not blindly retributive. Zeus is lord: to Zeus 
every head must bow. Even the Furies have outlived 
their reign of goddesses of Vengeance. Upon hearing 
the sentence, the Furies fume and threaten, until finally 
they are induced by Athena, the goddess of fair Per- 
suasion, to abate their wrath and become thenceforth 
the ‘‘Eumenides,’’ the benign deities. And so, by yield- 
ing to their fate, they prepare the glorious and happy 
ending of this trilogy of lives accursed: they are con- 
dueted in triumphal procession to their new cavern home 
at the foot of the Hill of Ares, where they will forever 
after be worshipped as the protectresses of Athens. 
St. Stanislaus Seminary, 


Florissant, Mo. Linus J. Turo, S.J. 
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Editorial 

We take occasion of this, the last issue of the CLassIcaL 
BULLETIN for the current scholastic year, to thank our 
contributors and subscribers for their continued and 
whole-hearted support of our efforts to uphold the class- 
ical and humanistic traditions in contemporary Amer- 
ican education. There is one sphere especially in which 
the BuLLETIN would like to be of service to American 
classicism: the interpretation of the great writers of 
Greece and Rome to the modern world. This involves 
constant attention to the form and content of the ancient 
masterpieces as a means to true culture. The historical, 
philological, and archaeological interests of classicism— 
the rather scientifie and technical aspects of classical 
studies—are admirably served both in this country and 
abroad. We feel, however, that the educational virtue 
of these studies still needs constant exploitation; and 
we know of no better way of securing this than by an 
ever fresh attention to classical Greek and Latin as 
means of clear, forceful, and beautiful expression, and 
to the classical works of Greek and Roman literature as 
embodiments of profound thought and noble human 
emotion. We ask our readers to help us especially in 
furthering this ideal. They can do so by renewing their 
subscription to the BULLETIN and by submitting to the 
editors for the coming volume contributions along these 
lines, be they articles of some length, short notes, or even 
mere comments or queries for discussion in these pages. 


The annual meeting of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South, at which Professor Victor 
D. Hill, of Ohio University, was chosen president, was 
held at St. Louis, Missouri, on April 18, 19 and 20. 
Despite the depression, the meeting was the best at- 
tended of any held by the Association thus far. It was 
also adjudged by many one of the best from the point 
of view of the papers presented. These facts should 
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inspire all teachers of Latin and Greek with new cour- 
age and confidence in the great cause of classical edu- 
cation which they are so zealously serving. 

Over eighty members of the Association attended the 
Horace luncheon on April 20, at which it was announced 
that thirty-seven states had up till then entered the 
bimillennial Horace translation contest on the college 
level, and thirty-four on the high-school level. For the 
essay and ode contest ($1000 prize) and the drama 
contest ($100 prize), see the Classical Journal for May 
1935 (vol. xxx, no. 8), page 507. 


In March of the present year the Phi Theta Alpha, a 
classical honors society at the University of Michigan, 
presented with great suecess Dulcitius, a medieval Latin 
play by Hroswitha, the famous Nun of Hildesheim. 
The piece, which, though concerned with the martyrdom 
of three Christian virgins under Diocletian, has some 
rollicking comedy in it, was admirably performed by a 
well trained cast, and furnished genuine entertainment 
to the audience of instructors and students. Professor 
Meinecke of the Latin faculty deserves great credit for 
turning the attention of his students to the thousand 
years of important cultural history, with Latin as its 
medium, which followed upon the period of classical 
Roman literature. 


Interscholastic Latin Contest, 1935 


This contest is held annually between all the high schools of 
the Chicago and Missouri provinces of the Society of Jesus. 
Following are the awards for 1935: 

1. Roy McCullough, Creighton U. High, Omaha, Neb. 

2. James Clinton Lewis, St. Ignatius High, Chicago, Ill. 

Edward Kruckemeyer, St. Louis U. High, St. Louis, Mo. 
Edward Zwart, St. Louis U. High, St. Louis, Mo. 

John C. Moran, St. Louis U. High, St. Louis, Mo. 
William Chenderlin, St. John’s High, Toledo, O. 

. Thomas Crowley, St. Ignatius High, Chicago, Il. 

Francis Reger, St. John’s High, Toledo, O. 

James Gerard Wolfe, St. Ignatius High, Chicago, Ill. and Jack 
Furstenberg, Regis High, Denver, Colo. (tied). 

Total points: St. Louis 21, St. Ignatius, Chicago, 1414, Creighton 

10, St. John’s 8, Regis 114. 


Intercollegiate Latin Contest, 1935 

The Intercollegiate Latin Contest is participated in every year 
by all the Jesuit universities and colleges of the Middle West. 
Following are the awards for 1935: 
Leonard J. Doyle, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
. Warren McGrath, Loyola University, Chicago, Il. 
Joseph Walsh, Regis College, Denver, Colo. 
Henry Mohrman, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
John D. MeKian, Loyola University, Chicago, Il. 
Roger Bacon, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
John F. Floberg, Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 
Chester Neudling, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Cletus F. Hartmann, St. John’s College, Toledo, O. 
James Manion, University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 
Total points: Loyola 19, St. Louis 15, Marquette 10, Regis 8, 

St. John’s 2, Detroit 1. 


Brevity is the soul not simply of a jest, but of wit 
in that finest sense where it is identical with wisdom. 
—G. H. Palmer 
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Mottoes for Latin Clubs and Classes 


With the warm days of spring come thoughts of June 
and—commencement. Class-Day preparations somehow 
include the inevitable search, or last-minute rush to the 
teacher of Latin, for the time-honored motto, for that 
elusive something which, caught in just the right turn 
of expression, will ever reflect the joys and trials of 
school-days, while lighting at the same time the path 
that lies ahead. Perhaps no such turn thus far uttered 
by prophet or poet will appeal to all the members of a 
group, but for the Latin class or club whose members 
are ready to compromise there may perhaps in the sub- 
joined gleanings be a solution of their difficulties. The 
bulk of the mottoes here offered is from easily recog- 
nisable sources, while the few that remain own a more 
humble origin. 


If your class look for guidance, the answers may be 
found, under various guises, in some of the following 
sayings: 


Dominus illuminatio mea—The Lord, my light. 

Deus nobis fiducia—God, our Trust. 

Nisi Dominus, frustra—Without the Lord all is vain. 
Nil sine numine—Nothing without divine guidance. 

In hoe signo vinces—In this sign thou shalt conquer. 
Vitam gubernat Deus—God rules our lives. 

Vitae via virtus—Virtue, the path of life. 

Ad maiorem Dei gloriam—To the greater glory of God. 


With feelings akin to these (for we know that Deus 
est Veritas), others have shifted the emphasis slightly, 
as is evident in the following group: 


Veritas vincit—Truth conquers. 

Veritas liberabit vos—The truth will make you free. 
Veritatis simplex oratio—Truth’s language is plain. 
Veritas semper eadem—Truth is ever the same. 

Deo et veritati—For God and Truth. 

Lux et veritas—Light and Truth. 

Veritas—Truth. 


If you would hearten your class in the face of ob- 
stacles, or hold out courage to the fainthearted, let them 
remember : 


Post proelium praemium—After the battle come the spoils. 

Post nubila Phoebus—After clouds, the sun. 

Iucundi acti labores—Pleasant the thought of work accom- 
plished. 

Finis coronat opus—The end crowns the work. 

Labor omnia vincit (improbus)—( Persistent) Toil surmounts 
all obstacles. 

Possunt, quia posse videntur—They can because they think 
they can. 

Fortes fortuna adiuvat—Fortune favors the brave. 

Rerum principia parva—All beginnings are small. 

Nil desperandum—There must be no despair. 

Nitere porro—Push right on. Press forward. 

Perfer et obdura—Persevere doggedly. 

Tu ne cede malis—Yield not to untoward circumstance. 

Contra audentior ito—Advance all the more boldly. 

Nihil difficile amanti—Nothing is hard to the lover. 

Vincit, qui patitur—He conquers who endures. (Stoop to 
conquer). 

Per aspera ad astra—‘‘ Through bolts and bars to the stars.’’ 

Sic itur ad astra—‘‘So men mount heaven.’’ ‘‘This is the 
road to immortal fame.’’ 

Ex nihilo nihil fit—No effort no result. 

Vivere militare est—Life is warfare. 
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Or simply offer one pithy word to which they may 
cling, as: 


Durate—Persevere! 
Excelsior—Upward and onward! 


This we all know, or soon shall know: 


Amicus certus in re incerta cernitur—A friend in need is a 
friend indeed. 
Errare humanum—To err is human. 


Eventually there must come, slowly to some, to others 
like a flash, a realization of the quick passage of time, 
and of a consequent need for brisk action. It came to 
poets and thinkers of the past, by whose warnings we 
may encourage our students to profit before that awak- 
ening brings with it regret. 


Pelle moras—Away with delay (or, dilly-dallying). 

Tempora labuntur—Time flies. 

Carpe diem—Lit.: ‘‘Pluck the flower of to-day.’’ Enjoy 
life’s blessings while they are present. Snatch To-day. 
Take time by the forelock. 

Festina lente—Make haste slowly. 

Haud mihi dero—I will not be wanting to myself. I’ll do 
the best I can. I won’t miss my chance. 

Age, si quid agis—Act if you intend to act. Be up and do- 
ing. Similarly: Vide sis quid agas—‘‘Mind what you are 
about now.’? 

Agendo vivitur—Life is Action. 

Nune aut nunquam—Now or never. 

Audendum dextra—‘‘Now for a bold stroke.’’ 

Nune ipsa vocat res—Now is our chance. 


In the stream of such maxims, one’s thought flows on 
in shifting currents. Other verba sapienti may be just 
as timely. 


Aurea mediocritas—The golden mean. 

Ditat Deus—God gives increase. 

Nosce te ipsum—Know thyself. 

Esse quam videri—To be rather than to seem. 

Fructus quam folia—Fruit rather than leaves. 

Cura esse quod audis—Strive to be what you are said to be. 
‘““Take care to deserve your character.’’ Live up to your 
reputation. 

Recte vives—Live the true life. 

Ne quid nimis—Avoid excess. 

In medio tutissimus—The middle course is the safest. 

Aequam servare mentem—‘‘ Keep a level head’’ (though life’s 
path be steep). Preserve a tranquil mind. 

Respice finem—Keep the goal before you. 

Nil admirari—Don’t let anything disturb you. ‘‘Cultivate 
a spirit of indifference’’ (to all material blessings). Steer 
clear of exciting emotions. 

Otium tibi molestum (sit)—Abhor all idleness. 

(Sit) Modus in rebus—Moderation in everything. 


If you would place emphasis on the value of letters 
and education in this practical world, your fancy may 
dwell here: 


Non scholae, sed vitae—Not for school (we learn) but for 
life. 

Vita sine litteris mors est—Life without letters is death. 

Nulla dies sine linea—No day without a line. 

Ars longa, vita brevis—Art is long and Time is fleeting. 

Abeunt studia in mores—Study becomes a habit. 

Cogito; ergo sum—I think; therefore I am. 

Vivere est cogitare—Living is thinking. (‘‘Not by bread 
alone. .. .’’) 

Senesco discens—As I grow old, I still learn many things. 
I go on learning as long as I live. 
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We now append a number of mottoes whose character- 
isties make them appropriate for organizations with 
more carefully-defined aims. Many also of those sug- 
gested above may here be applied. 

For a Hobby Club: De gustibus non est disputandum. 
(Chaeun a4 son gout). 

For clubs whose purpose is the study of international 
relations or the promotion of world peace: 


Cedant arma togae—Let war give place to peace. 

Iustitia omnibus—Justice for all. (Fair play; square deal; 
etc.) 

Audi alteram partem—Hear the other side. 

Pax et libertas—Peace and liberty. 

Quae iuncta, firma—In union there is strength. 

E pluribus unum—One out of many. 

Salus populi suprema lex—The safety of the people is the 
highest law. 

Non nobis, sed omnibus—Not for ourselves alone, but for all. 

Viribus unitis, or Coniunctis viribus—With forces joined. 

Aequam servare mentem—Keep an unbiassed attitude. 

Cor unum, anima una—One heart and one soul. 

Non vi, sed voluntate—Not by force, but by good-will. 

Absit invidia—Let ill-will die. 


Mission and other humanitarian groups will discover 
appropriate sentiments in the following: 


Da dextram misero—Extend thy hand to the unfortunate. 

Bis dat, qui cito dat—He gives twice who quickly gives. 

Res est ingeniosa dare—Giving requires discretion. 

Ubicunque homo, ibi beneficio locus—Wherever there is a 
human soul, there is an opportunity for kindress. 

Non nobis solum—Not just for ourselves. 


Of course the ideal of athletic organizations is ex- 
pressed in: 


Mens sana in corpore sano—A sound mind in a sound body. 


The real usefulness of the following will depend upon 
the special type of organization; but they are so broad 
that they will apply to groups with any common aim: 


Viribus unitis—With forces joined. 

Ut quimus—aAs best we can. 

Ut prosimus—May we be of service. ‘‘Service!’’ 
Alter ipse amicus—A friend, another self. 

Aere perennius—More durable than bronze. 
Crescit eundo—‘‘It grows as it goes.’’ 


For an organization or class of women, Vergil’s Dux 
femina facti, A woman—the leader or soul of the under- 
taking, is always fitting. The following miscellany may 
close this brief list: 


Semper paratus—Ready at any moment. (‘‘Preparedness’’). 

Semper fidelis—Ever faithful. 

Suae quemque fortunae fabrum—To be the master of one’s 
fate. 

Ora et labora—Pray and work. 

Ardua vinco—I overcome difficulties. 

Suaviter in modo: fortiter in re—‘‘Gentle in manner: res- 
olute in deed.’’ 

Audax omnia perpeti—Bold enough to endure all things. 

Altiora peto—I seek higher things. 

Caelestia semper spectato—Ever look up to heaven. ‘‘Ex- 
celsior.’? 

Recto gradu—Straight ahead. Straightforwardly. 

Spectemur agendo—Let our deeds be our credentials. 

Moniti meliora sequaamur—Let us Jearn a lesson and do better. 
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I have tried in this list of mottoes to represent a 
sufficiently wide variety of tastes and interests, such at 
any rate as was indicated by the students who have 


brought their pleas to me. It now rests with you and ° 


your group to make your choice—or, better still, to con- 
tinue at the point where I have left off. After all, 
De gustibus non est disputandum; and, as for continu- 
ing, Incipe; dimidium facti est, coepisse. 

St. Genevieve of the Pines, 
Asheville, North Carolina 


NOTE 

The following titles will prove helpful in the search for 
mottoes: The Vulgate; R. B. Stern’s Clubs (Rand MeNally; 
Chicago); Lillian Gay Berry’s Proficiency Tests and Workbook 
for Second Year Latin (Silver, Burdett and Co., 1934); The 
New Century Book of Facts (Continental Publ. Co.; Wheeling, 
W. Va., 1930); s.v. ‘‘Class Mottoes,’’ p. 123. Also, C. T. Ram- 
age, Beautiful Thoughts from Latin Authors, (Routledge and 
Sons: London and New York); and Webster’s Collegiate Dic- 
tionary (Merriam Co.; Springfield, Mass., 1931), s.v. ‘‘ Foreign 
Words and Phrases,’’ pp. 1197 ff. 


EstTHER C. SCHWIENHER 


Aristotle on Delivery 

Aristotle’s treatment of oratorical delivery is very 
brief, occupying only five sections of the first chapter of 
the third book of the Rhetoric. His real opinion of 
delivery is a little difficult to ascertain, both because 
of the brevity of the passage and because his language 
(though the text probably does not give his exact words), 
clear as it may have been for his pupils, offers some 
difficulty to the modern translator. 

Aristotle’s word for delivery is txdxQicis—a word 
borrowed from the theater, and ordinarily used to sig- 
nify acting a part. He apparently finds the origin of 
delivery as an art in tragedy and rhapsody (Rhet., III 
1. 3) ; and he says that, when it is perfected, it will have 
the same effect as acting (III 1. 7). He observes that 
delivery has a powerful effect upon the audience, and 
hence must be studied by the orator; but he says ex- 
plicitly that importance attaches to delivery de facto, 
and not de jure. ‘‘But since the whole business of 
Rhetor’ > is to influence opinion, we must pay attention 
to it, not as being right, but necessary. . . . For justice 
should consist in fighting the ease with the facts alone, 
so that everything else that is beside demonstration is 
superfluous; nevertheless, as we have just said, it is of 
great importance owing to the corruption of the hearer”’ 
(III 1. 5). Aristotle also remarks that delivery has 
never yet been adequately treated, ‘‘since the matter 
of style itself only lately came into notice; and rightly 
considered it is thought vulgar’’ (III 1. 5) 

The general meaning of this passage, accepted in the 
sense in which it is most often translated, is clear; 
ideally considered, delivery is unworthy of the consid- 
eration of the orator. We may go farther: if society 


had not fallen into evil ways, which men can and ought 
to correct, then delivery could be neglected altogether. 
Such, however, is not the view taken by Baldwin,? who 
contends that Aristotle separates delivery from oratory 
in abstracto; in concreto it is an important subject and 
worthy of the lengthy consideration which he himself 
gives it. He proposes an amplified and somewhat differ- 
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ent version of the passage in question to justify his view. 
Whether there is any ground for his position can be solved 
only by a discussion of the critical points of the passage. 


-This much is certainly true in Baldwin’s view: Aristotle 


is nothing if not practical; granted the de facto impor- 
tance of delivery, the orator must attend to it. The 
fact remains, however, that Aristotle dismisses the sub- 
ject in a single paragraph. This would seem to indicate 
that the orator, though he must attend to delivery, 
should content himself with a cursory study, and give 
all his efforts to mastering the art of demonstration.— 
Delivery, he says expressly, is superfluous (III 1. 5). 
One is struck by the contrast between Aristotle and 
Quintilian, whose treatise on delivery occupies the whole 
of the interminable third chapter of Book XI. It is an 
indication of the trend of-rhetorical studies from the 
fourth century B.C. to the second century A. D. 

We turn now to the question of the translation of the 
passage. Aristotle says of the importance of delivery: 
peyiotyv (III 1. 3). Freese translates 
simply, ‘‘ Which is of the greatest importance.’’ Bald- 
win takes it to mean that delivery is of the greatest 
force ; Cooper agrees with Baldwin, and translates, ‘‘sue- 
cess in delivery is of the utmost importance to the effect 
of a speech.’’ Roberts has a similar rendition: ‘‘this is 
a thing that affects the success of a speech greatly.’’ 
The question here is whether delivery is worthy of con- 
sideration in its own right, or whether it is important 
because of its effect on the audience—this particular 
audience. The meaning taken by almost all the transla- 
tors accords better with the general sense of the passage, 
especially with section 5: ‘‘since the whole business of 
rhetorie is m9d¢ 56§av, we must pay attention to it, not 
as being right, but necessary.’’ All the translators agree 
in rendering aodg 80§av ‘‘the whole business of rheto- 
ric is to influence opinion, to have an effect on the 
audience,’’ with the exception of Roberts, who has: ‘‘the 
whole business of rhetoric being concerned with appear- 
ances.”’ 

Aristotle says that the study of delivery is necessary 
did thy tod dxooatod poydyoiav (III 1. 5). Baldwin 
translates noySygia as ‘‘human frailty.’? The passage 
thus understood certainly agrees with his theory; if 
delivery is merely a concession to human frailty, then 
it is an impossible ideal to do without it, and no theorist 
can disparage it. But this translation can hardly stand. 
Freese renders very generally, ‘‘corruption’’; Cooper, 
‘sorry nature of the audience’’; Roberts, ‘‘the defects 
of our hearers,’’ to which he adds a note: ‘‘The average 
member of a large audience is regarded as a ‘sorry crea- 
ture’ (uoydyods), carried away by his feelings and pay- 
ing little heed to reason.’’ Cooper’s translation agrees 
with the first meaning of the word as given by Liddell 
and Scott; however, the same word is used a few lines 
above (III 1. 4) in reference to political affairs (81 tHv 
woydnotav tHv zoAtte@v) ; and there is no doubt about 
the meaning of noySyoia when referred to polities. Aris- 
totle in section 5 refers to what he has said above 
(xatdxeo eionta), and repeats the same word—obvious- 
ly in the same sense. Whether this sorry state be cor- 
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ruption, and whether the corruption be of morals or of 
good taste, is another question; certain it is that Bald- 
win’s translation is too weak, and that Aristotle is not 
making an unavoidable concession to human frailty, but 
to a perverted state of affairs, which could be corrected. 

Aristotle says that delivery doxei mogtixdv elvar, xak@s 
txoAauBavouevov (III 1.5). Baldwin translates, ‘‘seems 
a bore when regarded ideally’’; Cooper, ‘‘in a fine per- 
spective, it is regarded as something vulgar’’; Freese, 
‘rightly considered, it is thought vulgar’’; Roberts, 
“‘delivery is—very properly—not regarded as an ele- 
vated subject of inquiry.’’ Baldwin’s translation of 
the word qoottxév is brought into line with his interpre- 
tation of the passage. His meaning is indeed the first 
meaning of the word as given by Liddell and Scott; but 
the sense of vulgar, which the other translators adopt 
(Roberts’ translation may be regarded as a euphemistie 
way of saying the same thing), seems to be far more 
common; and in the context it makes better sense; the 
passages already cited are sufficient evidence for this. 
It is a little hard to determine to whom delivery is a 
bore, and why it should be brought up here as a bore to 
anybody. 

An eminent Greek scholar of my acquaintance offers 
an interesting explanation of the astonishing brevity of 
Aristotle’s treatment of delivery. Delivery, he says, was 
an unnecessary study for the Greek; the Greek training 
in athletics, the Greek ideal of physical grace and 
beauty, the Greek education in povowxh, with its recita- 
tions of epic and dramatic poetry, all made it super- 
fluous for the Greek to cultivate delivery as an art; his 
whole edueation gave him the finished demeanor of a 
speaker. I propose this theory for what it is worth; it 
may throw a little light on the fact that Aristotle seems 
to regard delivery as something theatrical (III 1. 7). 
Any further adjunct to simple elocution would, in his 
eyes, be unworthy of the true orator, were it not that 
one cannot afford to displease one’s audience, however 
boorish it may be. 

Baldwin’s ease seems, therefore, based on weak as- 
sumptions. Aristotle regards delivery as something that 
is forced upon the orator by his uncultivated audience; 
it is a legitimate means of persuasion, though not a 
means of the highest order; and though it is an art, it is 
not a rhetorical art. 


West Baden College, 


West Baden, Indiana Joun L. McKenzi, S. J. 

NOTES 

1. All renderings from Aristotle, unless otherwise noted, are taken 
from the translation of J. H. Freese in the Loeb Classical 
Library. 

2. C. 8. Baldwin, Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic; Macmillan, 1924; 
pp. 22 ff. 


St. Augustine was assuredly not alone in shedding 
tears for Didonem extinctam ferroque extrema secutam. 
If the modern reader makes the confession mens immota 
manebat, it merely means the triumph of scholarship 
over humanism and helps to explain the decline of 
classical studies —T. R. Glover. 
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